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The  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference 

IT  IS  with  great  regret  and  considerable  concern  that  the  Ohio 
State  University  is  compelled  to  abandon  its  Educational 
Conference  for  the  year  1935.  This  retrenchment  is  made 
mandatory  by  the  serious  reduction  in  the  finances  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  teaching  stafiF  has  been  drastically  reduced,  classes 
have  been  pyramided  beyond  instructional  effectiveness,  and 
necessary  equipment  and  needed  supplies  have  been  curtailed 
below  the  point  of  minimal  requirements. 

Confronted  with  a  state-  and  nation-wide  financial  emer¬ 
gency,  and  clearly  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  the  necessity  of  co-operation  with  the  state  government,  the 
University  readily  responded  by  reducing  its  services  to  minimal 
essentials. 

These  curtailments  of  the  teaching  staff  and  educational 
facilities  of  the  University  were  soon  followed,  however,  by 
the  appearance  upon  the  campus  of  approximately  one  thousand 
additional  young  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
coming  into  the  University’s  already  crowded  classrooms  and 
taxing  its  budget  so  seriously  that  President  Rightmire  has 
found  it  necessary  to  eliminate  many  important  and  essential 
services  of  the  University  which  it  can  no  longer  support. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Conference  is,  unfortunately,  one 
of  these  services  that  has  had  to  be  abandoned  until  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  financed  more  adequately.  The  first  Ohio  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  was  held  in  Columbus  in  April,  1921,  and  it 
attracted  six  hundred  people  to  its  meetings.  It  has  steadily 
increased  in  size  until  1 934  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen 
thousand  people  attended  the  Conference  sessions.  Individuals 
come  from  many  states  to  attend  the  sessions,  and  for  years  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conferences  ha:ve  been  in  demand  by  edu¬ 
cators  and  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that 
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in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  Conference  may  be  re-estab¬ 
lished.  Meanwhile,  President  Rightmire  has  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  announcing  the  temporary  abandonment  of  the 
Conference  to  the  teachers  and  school  executives  of  the  State. 

To  the  School  People  of  Ohio: 

“The  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference  has  been  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  University  annually  for 
the  last  fourteen  years}  it  is  one  of  the  many  activities  which 
spring  from  the  deep  interest  of  the  University  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio.  The  program  of  this  Conference  year  after 
year  has  been  attended  by  thousands  of  the  public-school  super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  the  state.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  extreme  regret  that  announcement  must  now  be  made 
that  the  University  cannot  hold  the  Educational  Conference  in 
the  year  1935,  because  no  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
Indeed,  the  serious  reduction  in  the  financial  support  of  the 
institution  has  been  forcing  reductions  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  University  for  several  years;  this  retrenchment  has 
been  evidenced  in  various  ways,  such  as  a  great  reduction  of  the 
teaching  staflF,  heavy  resultant  teaching  duties,  and  curtailment 
of  much  necessary  equipment  and  supplies. 

“The  emergency  in  state  finances  imperatively  called  for 
reduction  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  cordially  and  sympathetically  responded  by  reducing  to 
the  limit  its  educational  activities.  Nevertheless,  it  has  received 
about  a  thousand  more  young  men  and  women  students  this 
year  than  it  had  last  year,  and  the  problem  of  caring  for  the 
larger  student  body  has  thrown  a  severe  strain  upon  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  of  the  University,  which  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  normal  load.  Therefore  the  impossibility  of  financing  the 
Ohio  State  Educational  Conference  under  all  the  conditions  is 
evident  and  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  school 
people  of  the  State. 

“The  University  is  particularly  disturbed,  and  feels  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  pos^one  the  Conference  until  better  times 
because  of  the  many  commendations  of  its  value  to  the  public- 
school  teachers  and  administrators  which  have  reached  the 
University  every  year  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  In  view  of 
this  widespread  public  interest  in  the  Conference,  it  becomes 
necessary  now  to  make  this  announcement. 
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“In  doing  so  we  are  fortified  by  the  belief  that  the  public- 
school  people  will  sympathetically  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  the  University  is  now  trying  to  carry  on.  The 
public  will  also  feel  assured  that  the  University,  as  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system,  understands  and  appreciates  the  restricted 
conditions  under  which  the  schools  are  continuing  to  operate. 
In  this  time  of  financial  stringency,  while  being  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  a  public  service,  the  University  again  declares  its  devotion 
to  an  adequate  program  of  publicly  supported  education,  and 
expresses  a  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  enabled  to  resume  the  Ohio 
State  Educational  Conference. 

“With  greetings  and  regrets,  I  am, 

Sincerely,” 

George  W.  Rightmire 
President 


Teaching  Opportunities  in  1934 

By  EARL  W.  ANDERSON 

During  the  year  1934,  opportunities  in  teaching  were 
materially  better  than  had  existed  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  three  years.  Reductions  in  stafF  practically  ceased. 
Many  replacements  were  made  in  cities  that  previously  had 
been  “absorbing”  vacancies.  Occasionally,  a  discarded  subject 
was  restored.  Turnover  was  increased,  as  resignations  became 
more  frequent — the  women  to  marry,  and  members  of  both 
sexes  to  enter  occupations  more  remunerative  than  teaching. 
Improvements  in  general  conditions  of  employment  were 
further  evident  since  a  considerable  number  of  those  graduates 
who  were  unable  to  secure  regular  teaching  positions  did  get 
some  sort  of  temporary  employment  to  tide  them  over  the 
year.  This  situation  was  true  not  only  in  Ohio  but  apparently 
throughout  most  of  the  country. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in  1934  were  not  interested 
in  teaching.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  desired  teaching 
positions  obtained  them.  This  compares  well  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  43  per  cent  of  those  graduates  of  1933  who  desired 
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positions  as  teachers.  In  addition,  30  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1933,  14  graduates  of  1932,  and  a  few  graduates  of  earlier 
years  were  placed  in  1934,  thus  reducing  the  carry-over  of  the 
unemployed  teachers  of  former  years. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  the  College  of  Education  was 
406  in  1934  as  compared  with  414  in  1933,  and  421  in  1932. 
Table  I  gives  the  picture  of  the  success  of  the  graduates  who 
majored  in  specific  subjects. 

The  increase  in  opportunity  was  not  the  same  in  all  fields. 
In  fact,  the  percentages  of  the  graduates  who  obtained  posi¬ 
tions  in  biology,  fine  arts,  French,  and  Latin  were  less  in  1934 
than  in  1933.  Substantial  improvements  were  noted  in  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  chemistry,  elementary  education,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  industrial  arts,  music,  and  physical  education. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  graduates  of  1934  who  secured  teach¬ 
ing  positions  made  no  direct  use  of  their  major  training.  The 
major  of  6  of  these  was  biology}  of  7,  English}  of  three, 
French}  of  one,  psychology}  of  two,  special  education}  of  7, 
history}  of  one,  phyics}  of  one,  mathematics}  of  4,  chemistry} 
of  three,  industrial  arts}  and  of  two,  commercial  subjects. 

In  fields  having  fewer  than  ten  graduates  in  1934  the 


employment  was  as  follows: 

Subject 

Number  of 

Number 

Graduates 

Placed 

Commercial  subjects . 

.  9 

All 

Geography  . 

.  2 

All 

German  . 

.  3 

None 

Library  . 

.  I 

All 

Nursing  education . 

.  8 

7 

Physics  . 

.  7 

4 

Psychology  . 

.  I 

All^ 

Sociology  . 

.  I 

None 

Spanish . 

.  5 

I 

Special  education  . 

.  2 

All 

Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  the  comparative  success  of 
men  and  women  in  securing  employment  in  specific  sub¬ 
jects.  The  small  number  of  majors  in  many  of  the  fields  makes 
such  comparisons  of  doubtful  value.  Likewise,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  number  of  people  who  return  to  former  positions 
or  who  teach  entirely  outside  their  major  subjects  may  so  weight 
the  results  as  to  give  the  wrong  impression  as  to  real  oppor- 

^  No  teaching  in  major  £eld. 
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tunity.  In  only  five  fields  would  these  comparisons  seem  fea¬ 
sible,  and  in  these  areas  the  comparisons  were  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  opportunities  in  teaching  one  or  more  classes  in  that 
subject.  None  of  the  three  men  in  fine  arts  obtained  positions 
as  compared  with  32  per  cent  of  the  19  women.  There  was  only 
one  woman  in  chemistry}  she  returned  to  her  former  position. 
In  biology,  there  were  9  men  of  whom  two  were  placed,  22  per 

TABLE  I 

The  Percentage  of  the  Graduates  of  the  College  of  Education  for 
Each  of  the  Last  Five  Years  Who  Secured  Teaching  Positions 

DURING  THE  YeAR  OF  GRADUATION 


Number  or 
Graduates 
IN  1934 
Desirino 
Positions 

Percentages  Placed  in  Teaching  Positions 
December  31  or  the  Year  or  Graduation 

Class  of 

>934 

Class  of 

>933 

Class  of 
1932 

Class  of 

>93> 

Class  of 
>930 

(l) 

(2) 

(3) 

Him 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Agricultural  education 

19* 

84 

59 

81 

90 

Biology  . 

24 

29 

41 

50 

70 

chemistry  . 

13 

54 

62 

67 

100 

Elementary  education 

43 

75 

60 

59 

62 

96 

English  . 

38 

47 

37 

37 

44 

S8 

Fine  arts . 

22 

26 

48 

3« 

37 

69 

French  . 

9 

56 

60 

33 

>7 

50 

History  . 

40 

55 

44 

40 

39 

63 

Home  economics 

37t 

73 

43 

66 

78 

90 

Industrial  arts . 

28 

7> 

39 

75 

94 

too 

Latin  . 

I  1 

55 

63 

20 

86 

100 

Mathematics  . 

17 

53 

40 

26 

57 

100 

Music  . 

24 

87 

50 

65 

67 

85 

Physical  education: 

Combined  . 

32 

60 

27 

30 

43 

81 

*  All  graduates  of  teacher-training  courses  in  College  of  Agriculture, 
t  Includes  42  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  4  of  the  College  of  Education. 


cent,  and  13  women,  of  whom  two  were  placed,  15  per  cent. 
Two  of  the  4  men  in  English  obtained  positions  as  compared 
with  1 1  of  the  29  women,  38  per  cent.  In  French,  both  of  the 
two  men  were  placed  as  compared  with  only  one  of  the  5 
women.  In  history,  employment  was  secured  by  9  of  the  21 
men,  43  per  cent,  whereas  8  of  the  14  women,  57  per  cent, 
secured  teaching  positions.  There  were  no  women  in  physics, 
and  there  were  no  men  in  elementary  education. 

[  Continued  on  fage  54  ] 
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Testing  Some  Objectives  of  Motion- 
Picture  Appreciation 

By  F.  P.  FRUTCHEY  and  EDGAR  DALE 

Recognizing  a  need  for  a  wiser  use  of  leisure  time,  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  have  been  directing  their  attention 
^  toward  the  possible  effects  of  motion  pictures  on  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  desirability  of  developing  an  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  motion  pictures.  In  talking  with  many  individuals  who 
have  been  thinlang  about  this  problem,  Mr.  Dale  has  collected 
objectives  of  motion-picture  appreciation  which  these  people 
consider  important  for  children  to  reach.  Trial  courses  to  help 
children  attain  these  objectives  have  been  provided  in  schools 
of  six  states,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  and  California. 

The  problem  of  measuring  the  changes  in  children  in  re¬ 
gard  to  each  objective  is  one  of  defining  the  kinds  of  desired 
behavior  and  of  devising  ways  and  means  by  which  evidence  of 
the  behavior  expressing  each  objective  can  be  obtained.  The 
procedure  consists  of  three  primary  steps;  stating  the  important 
objectives  or  outcomes  expected,  defining  each  objective  in  the 
behavior  of  children,  and  collecting  situations  in  which  this  kind 
of  behavior  may  be  expressed. 

Eleven  objectives  of  motion-picture  appreciation  desirable 
for  high-school  students  to  develop  have  been  collected; 

I.  Familiarity  with  the  more  dependable  sources  of  information  about 
current  motion  pictures. 

2.  The  habit  of  consulting  the  more  dependable  sources  of  information 
about  current  motion  pictures.* 

3.  Consciousness  of  desirable  standards  for  motion  pictures.* 

4.  The  ability  to  select  the  standards  most  appropriate  for  evaluating 
specific  pictures. 

5.  Skill  in  applying  standards  to  particular  pictures.* 

6.  The  habit  of  using  appropriate  standards  in  the  evaluation  of  motion 
pictures. 

7.  Preferences  for  pictures  which  meet  appropriate  standards.* 

8.  Immunity  to  extreme  emotional  reactions  and  undesirable  attitudes 
commonly  produced  by  motion  pictures.* 

^  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Ohio  Education  Association) 
December  27,  1934. 

*  Objectives  for  which  tests  have  been  constructed. 
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9.  The  ability  to  suggest  methods  for  improving  specific  pictures. 

I  o.  The  ability  to  discuss  motion  pictures  intelligently. 

1 1 .  A  realization  of  the  influence  of  motion  pictures.* 

Two  additional  objectives  which  involve  the  teacher  are: 

12.  The  habit  of  thinking  of  motion  pictures  as  social  instruments,  that 
is,  to  develop  an  attitude  that  motion  pictures  have  a  social  function. 

13.  An  attitude  favorable  to  the  teaching  of  motion-picture  appreciation 
in  the  schools.* 

SEVEN  objectives  thus  far  have  been  defined  in  terms  of  the 
behavior  expected  of  children  who  are  reaching  these 
objectives.  For  example,  Objective  2  is  “to  develop  among 
high-school  pupils  the  habit  of  consulting  the  more  dependable 
sources  of  information  about  current  motion  pictures.”  This 
objective  expressed  in  the  behavior  of  children  meant  that  each 
time  they  went  to  the  movies  they  consulted  the  best  available 
publicity.  The  degree  to  which  this  kind  of  behavior  is  typical 
of  the  children  may  be  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  times  they 
consulted  a  good  source  to  the  number  of  times  they  went  to 
the  movies.  To  obtain  evidence  of  the  degree  of  progress  in 
the  direction  of  this  objective  may  necessitate  being  with  the 
children  and  observing  their  behavior  when  they  look  for 
information  about  the  movies.  Neither  time  nor  funds  were 
available  for  collecting  this  kind  of  evidence.  Hence,  it  was 
assumed  that  similar  evidence  could  be  collected  by  presenting 
a  list  of  sources  and  asking  the  children  to  indicate  what  part 
of  the  time  they  consult  each  source  for  information  about  the 
movies.  Upon  the  degree  to  which  the  two  methods  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  evidence  gives  corresponding  results  rests  the  value  of 
the  second  method  as  an  index  of  the  first  method. 

Objective  3  is  “to  make  high-school  pupils  conscious  rf 
desirable  standards  of  motion  pictures.”  The  kind  of  behavior 
expressing  this  outcome  of  teaching  motion-picture  appreciation 
was  the  pupils’  responses  to  the  question,  “If  you  are  reviewing 
or  telling  about  a  movie,  what  are  all  of  the  things  you  would 
talk  about?”  The  pupils  were  asked  also  to  indicate  whether 
they  thought  the  standards  they  had  written  were  of  little 
importance  or  of  much  importance.  Changes  in  the  behavior 
of  high-school  pupils  who  had  the  course  in  motion-picture 
appreciation  were  shown  by  the  fact  that  before  the  course  28 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  indicated  that  directing  was  of  much 
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importance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  68  per  cent  indicated 
that  directing  was  of  much  importance. 

Objective  5  is  “to  develop  among  high-school  pupils  skill 
in  applying  standards  to  particular  motion  pictures.”  Motion- 
picture  reviews,  critiques  of  art,  literature,  and  motion  pictures, 
and  individuals  interested  in  motion  pictures  were  consulted  to 
collect  a  master  list  of  standards  by  which  to  judge  motion 
pictures.  Twenty-five  of  these  standards  representing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  general  areas  of  standards  were  chosen.  After  seeing  a 
motion  picture,  children  were  asked  to  judge  how  well  in  their 
opinion  the  picture  met  each  standard  and  to  indicate  their 
evaluations  on  an  eleven-point  scale. 

For  collecting  evidence  of  progress  in  Objectives  7  and  8 
more  extended  attempts  are  being  made.  The  problem  con¬ 
sists  of  collecting  evidences  of  the  kind  of  behavior  indicat¬ 
ing  achievement  in  an  objective  and  then  developing  index 
devices  which  are  more  economical  to  use  but  which  give  results 
corresponding  to  those  obtained  by  the  direct  method. 

Objective  7  is  “to  develop  among  high-school  pupils  prefer¬ 
ences  for  motion  pictures  which  more  nearly  meet  appropriate 
standards.”  We  have  used  a  rating  device  for  finding  out  how 
well  the  children  like  the  motion  pictures  they  see.  It  was 
checked  with  a  paired-comparison  method  in  which  each  child 
contrasted  each  motion  picture  with  each  other  in  a  list  of 
motion  pictures  he  had  seen.  He  indicated  which  of  the  pair 
he  liked  better  than  the  other.  Each  pupil  using  his  own  list 
of  movies  rated  each  movie  first  by  using  the  rating  scale  and 
immediately  afterward  by  using  the  method  of  paired  compari¬ 
sons.  The  correlations  between  the  results  obtained  by  each 
method  for  individual  pupils  ranged  from  .98  to  .23.  One- 
half  of  the  correlations  were  above  .82.  These  correlations 
indicate  that,  for  group  measurements  at  least,  the  rating-scale 
method  gave  results  which  were  quite  similar  to  those  obtained 
by  the  method  of  paired  comparisons. 

Objective  8  is  “to  develop  among  high-school  pupils  im¬ 
munity  to  extreme  emotional  reactions  and  undesirable  attitudes 
commonly  produced  by  motion  pictures.”  For  the  purpose  at 
hand,  evidence  of  extreme  emotional  reactions  is  defined  as  the 
vocal  and  muscular  behavior  of  children  which  can  be  seen  or 
heard  by  observers  during  scenes  of  a  motion  picture.  Since 
some  children  react  inwardly  and  perhaps  give  no  outward 
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expression  of  their  emotions  while  viewing  the  scenes,  the  data 
obtained  from  interviews  immediately  after  the  show  may  also 
be  used  as  evidence.  We  are  now  working  on  a  device  which 
we  may  be  able  to  use  as  an  index  in  place  of  the  observation 
and  interview  methods  which  are  impracticable  for  large  groups 
of  children. 

Objective  1 1  is  “to  develop  on  the  part  of  high-school 
pupils  a  realization  of  the  influence  of  motion  pictures.”  The 
kind  of  behavior  which  was  defined  as  evidence  about  this 
objective  was  that  involved  when  the  pupils  indicated  that  they 
believe  that  certain  statements  about  the  influence  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  were  true.  Comments  showing  the  influence  of  motion 
pictures  on  people  were  collected,  and  by  the  method  of  paired 
comparisons  were  evaluated  on  the  degree  of  influence  they 
expressed.  In  this  manner  a  scale  value  was  obtained  for  each 
statement.  Statements  representing  a  distribution  of  scale  values 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  were  selected  for  the  final  list. 
The  pupils  were  asked  to  indicate  that  they  agreed,  were  uncer¬ 
tain,  or  disagreed  with  each  statement  in  the  list.  The  average 
of  the  scale  values  of  the  statements  with  which  they  agreed 
was  taken  as  an  indication  of  their  belief  about  the  influence  of 
motion  pictures  on  people. 

Objective  13  is  “to  develop  on  the  part  of  high -school 
teachers  an  attitude  favorable  to  the  teaching  of  motion-picture 
appreciation  in  the  schools.”  The  behavior  expressing  this  ob¬ 
jective  and  the  development  of  a  device  for  collecting  this  kind 
of  evidence  were  similar  to  Objective  ii. 

These  few  examples  are  brief  summaries  of  an  application 
of  a  general  method  in  constructing  devices  for  collecting  evi¬ 
dence  of  achievement  in  the  direction  of  some  objectives  of 
motion-picture  appreciation.  [VoI.xiv.no.  2] 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Junior-High  School  Conference, 
sponsored  by  New  York  University,  will  be  held  at  the  School 
of  Education,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  March  8  and  9.  The  general  subject  for 
the  conference  is:  Junior-High  ^hool  Pupils — How  Can 
They  Achieve  Democracy.? 


Reading  for  Enjoyment 
in  the  Sixth  Grade 

By  JOSEPHINE  H.  MACLATCHY 
AND  ETHEL  B.  BEAVERS 

Throughout  the  school  year,  1933-34,  a  sixth-grade  teacher 
at  Bexley,  a  suburb  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  tried  objectively  to 
solve  the  reading  problems  presented  by  the  38  pupils  of  her 
home  room.  After  giving  an  oral-  and  a  silent-reading  test — 
Gray’s  Oral  Reading  Check  Test,  Set  V,  Form  i,  and  Chap¬ 
man-Cook  Silent  Reading  Test — she  classified  her  pupils 
according  to  their  reading  accomplishments  into  three  groups — 
fast,  average,  and  slow.  The  children  themselves  were  not  told 
of  their  classification.  Each  child’s  record  on  the  two  tests  was 
discussed  with  him  personally,  and  he,  with  the  teacher,  set  up 
objectives  which  he  should  strive  to  attain. 

In  classifying  the  pupils  three  criteria  were  considered,  the 
rate  score  on  the  Gray  test,  the  word-error  score  on  the  Gray 
test,  and  the  silent-reading  score  on  the  Chapman-Cook  test. 
Certain  scores  were  set  as  the  limits  of  the  fast,  average,  and 
slow  groups,  but  if  a  child  read  rapidly  and  with  good  phrasing, 
indicating  adequate  eye-movement  habits,  and  made  a  high 
score  on  the  silent-reading  test  although  his  score  fell  below 
the  word-error  standard  for  the  group  in  which  his  other  scores 
placed  him,  he  was  assigned  to  the  higher  group  if  the  teacher 
thought  he  would  try  to  overcome  his  deficiency.  Such  a  case 
is  the  pupil  whose  record  is  given  in  the  second  line  of  Table  I. 
Her  oral-reading  rate  and  phrasing  were  good,  her  score  on 
the  silent-reading  test  fell  in  the  authors’  designation  “highest” 
for  Grade  VII,  but  her  error  score  would  have  placed  her  in  the 
average  group.  She  was  assigned  to  the  fast  group,  but  the 
teacher  indicated  to  her  her  weakness  in  interpreting  words. 
She  made  improvement  during  the  year  in  each  of  the  criteria, 
but  her  word-error  record  was  surpassed  by  twenty-two  of  her 
classmates  on  the  June  test.^ 

Plans  were  set  up  for  the  work  of  the  average  and  slow 
groups.  The  readers  whose  records  were  above  the  median  for 
the  group  presented  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  three  groups 

'  MacLatchy,  Josephine  H.,  and  Beavers,  Ethel  B.,  “A  Sixth-Grade  Teacher  Studies 
Reading,”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  XIII  (September  12,  1934),  p.  142.  See 
Column  3,  Table  III. 
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were  to  have  together  the  word  study  and  the  reading  lessons 
needed  to  cover  the  grade’s  assignment.  The  members  of  the 
fast  group  seemed  capable  of  working  alone,  for  their  rate 
scores  in  oral  reading  were  with  four  exceptions  {see  Table  II) 
several  seconds  less  than  the  median  set  by  the  author  for  the 
middle  of  Grade  VI  (69  seconds),  and  the  error  scores  of  only 
7  of  the  17  pupils  exceeded  the  corresponding  error  median 
(6  errors).  This  deficiency  in  word  recognition  was  offset  in 
all  but  one  case  by  silent-reading  scores  above  the  sixth-grade 
median.  The  characteristic  difficulties  of  the  group  were  word 
errors,  miscalling  small  words  and  mispronouncing  unfamiliar 
ones.  Since  the  group  was  to  share  in  the  class  instruction  in 
word  study,  an  attempt  to  meet  this  deficiency  was  arranged  for. 
Therefore,  since  the  general  accomplishment  of  these  pupils 
was  above  the  sixth-grade  median  in  reading,  it  seemed  wise  to 
guide  them  to  enlarge  their  reading  experience,  to  aid  them  in 
discovering  that  there  were  books  on  science,  travel,  art,  and 
biography,  which  they  would  enjoy  as  much  as  the  story  books 
they  were  reading  during  their  leisure  hours. 

The  first  consignment  of  books  which  were  gathered  from 
the  school  library,  the  public  library,  and  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  contained,  among  others.  The 
Jliad,  Robin  Hoody  King  Arthur y  Hawthorne’s  Tanglewood 
Tales  and  Wonder  Rooky  Untermeyer’s  Donkey  of  Gody  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe y  Water  Babies y  Jungle  Rooky  Pinocchioy  and 
Grahame’s  Wind  in  the  Willows.  With  some  of  these  books 
they  were  already  familiar.  Since  some  of  the  children  were 
not  accustomed  to  reading  during  their  leisure,  books  containing 
familiar  stories  were  put  in  the  list,  because  it  seemed  that  the 
familiarity  might  serve  to  keep  up  the  interest,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  reading  itself  less  difficult. 

The  books  put  upon  the  shelf  were  varied  in  content.  Popu¬ 
lar  presentations  of  scientific  facts  in  a  manner  suited  to  children 
included  Reed’s  The  Stars  for  Sarny  The  Earth  for  Sam  and 
Washburn’s  The  Story  of  Earth  and  Sky.  Travel  books  in¬ 
cluded  Letters  to  Channyy  Young  America  Travels  Abroady 
and  Watching  Europe  Grow.  Books  on  customs  and  manners 
in  other  countries  included  The  Chinese  Ink  Sticky  Hindu 
Stories y  Made  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Biography  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Abe  Lincoln  Grows  Up  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

All  the  pupils  in  the  group  were  urged  to  read  two  books. 
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Robin  Hood  and  King  Arthur.  Objective  tests  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  which  covered 
chapters  or  sections  of  each  of  these  books.  These  tests,  it  was 
thought,  would  serve  as  goals.  A  thick  book  looks  like  a  for¬ 
midable  task  to  an  unaccustomed  reader.  If  the  stint  is  only  to 
read  one  chapter,  then  take  a  test,  the  reading  of  the  book  falls 
into  easy  stages.  The  objective  tests  arranged  for  the  portions 
of  these  books  were  of  several  sorts — yes-no,  multiple  choice, 
and  master  list.  They  were  constructed  to  give  practice  in  the 
use  of  new  words  and  in  the  understanding  of  events  recounted 
in  the  story.  No  effort  was  made  exhaustively  to  test  the  pupil’s 
knowledge  of  the  content.  The  tests  were  simply  to  serve  as  an 
occasional  check  on  the  pupil’s  ability  in  silent  reading.  The  test 
for  Chapter  VI II  of  Robin  Hood  follows; 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Ohio  State  University 
Reading  Exercise 
Devised  by  M.  M.  Dodd 

Guy  of  Gisborne  Seeks  Robin  Hood 
Draw  a  line  under  the  correct  answer. 

1 .  Guy  of  Gisborne  was 

a)  a  splendid  archer. 

/>)  a  good  fellow. 

c)  &  treacherous  man. 

2.  Do  you  think  Guy  of  Gisborne  was  a  “good  sport?  ” 

a)  Yes,  he  knew  how  to  fight. 

b)  No,  he  struck  a  man  who  was  down. 

c)  No,  but  he  tried  to  be. 

3.  How  did  Robin  Hood  free  Little  John? 

a)  By  a  bold  attack  on  the  SheriflF’s  men. 

b)  By  giving  up  the  reward  in  return  for  Little  John. 

c)  By  disguising  as  Guy  of  Gisborne  and  deceiving  the  Sheriff. 

4.  What  happened  to  the  Sheriff? 

a)  He  was  shot  through  the  shoulder. 

b)  He  caught  Robin  Hood. 

c)  He  hanged  Little  John. 

The  plan  was  for  the  pupil,  when  he  had  finished  the  chapter 
or  section,  to  get  a  copy  of  the  test  from  the  teacher  and  fill  in 
the  answers  from  memory.  When  several  children  had  com¬ 
pleted  four  or  five  of  these  tests,  they  discussed  their  answers 
together  and  checked  them  with  the  book  itself. 


Robin  Hood 

Chap.  VIII,  pp.  96-1 1 1 
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Occasionally,  the  children  gave  to  the  whole  class,  during 
an  oral-English  or  reading  period,  informal  reviews  of 
the  books  which  they  were  reading.  They  recounted  interesting 
episodes  and  unexpected  developments  in  the  story,  told  curious 
facts,  and  described  unusual  characters.  This  proved  a  grand 
stimulus  to  the  pupils  in  the  other  groups  who  began  to  ask  if 
they,  too,  might  read  the  books  on  the  classroom  shelf.  Permis¬ 
sion  gladly  was  given  them.  Some  of  these  comments,  also, 
served  as  suggestions  to  the  teacher,  her  adviser  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  librarians  in  the  choice  of  books  to  be  added  to 
the  shelf. 

Since  most  of  these  books  were  borrowed  from  libraries, 
they  could  be  kept  only  two  weeks  or  a  month.  This  meant  that 
many  children  began  books  which  they  could  not  finish.  The 
librarians  at  the  Bexley  library  during  the  summer  had  many 
calls  from  members  of  this  group  for  books  which  they  had 
had  to  leave  unfinished  during  the  school  term. 

A  file  was  started  in  which  a  child  inserted  a  card  bearing 
his  name  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading  his  first  book.  Upon 
this  card,  from  time  to  time,  he  wrote  the  title  of  a  book 
with  the  author’s  name  as  he  finished  reading  it.  Only  the  titles 
of  books  completed  were  listed  on  his  card.  Then,  too,  these 
titles  could  include  only  books  read  in  the  schoolroom. 

No  emphasis  was  put  upon  completing  a  book.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  encouraged  to  sample  all  the  books  on  the  shelf  and 
to  choose  those  which  for  some  reason  or  other  struck  their 
fancies.  Since  there  were  but  single  copies  of  most  of  the  books, 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  rights  and  wishes  of  others  was 
excellent  social  training.  Each  book  on  the  shelf  had  its  strips 
of  paper  with  initials  on  them  and  notes  like  this,  “Please  do 
not  lose  my  place.”  The  class  generously  allowed  the  Univer¬ 
sity  adviser  to  borrow  a  copy  of  Young  Fu  from  the  classroom 
shelf  over  a  week-end,  and  there  were  in  it  fifteen  such  slips, 
marking  the  places  of  fifteen  readers. 

When  a  table  was  compiled  from  the  records  in  the  file,  the 
titles  of  176  books  were  found  upon  the  cards  of  one  or  more 
readers.  This  extensive  list  includes  the  records  of  the  second 
sixth  grade  which  came  to  the  teacher  for  instruction.  Not  only 
did  the  enthusiasm  for  reading  books  extend  to  the  average  and 
poor  reading  groups  of  the  home  room,  but  the  pupils  of  the 
other  grade  asked  to  be  allowed  to  read  before  school,  during 
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recess,  and  to  be  excused  from  study  hall  when  their  work  was 
done  in  order  to  return  to  the  room  to  read.  Often  all  the  seats 
not  occupied  by  the  reciting  class  were  taken  by  visitors  from 
the  other  group  who  were  reading. 

Only  three  of  the  78  pupils  in  the  combined  grades — only 
one  child  in  the  home  room  and  two  children  in  the  other  group 
— did  not  finish  one  book  during  the  year.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  read  no  books  from  the  classroom  shelf.  They  all  did, 
but  these  three  did  not  finish  any. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  plan — the  many 
children  and  few  books,  the  short  period  of  the  loan,  and  the 
like — 176  different  book  titles  appeared  with  the  pupils’  names 
in  the  card  file.  The  following  books  were  read  by  1 2  or  more 
of  the  75  pupils: 


Harvey,  ed.,  Robin  Hood 
La  Varre,  Johnny  Round  the  World 
Warren,  ed..  King  Arthur 
Stevenion,  Treasure  Island  . 

Hooker,  The  Story  of  an  Indian  Pony 

Williiton,  Hindu  Stories . 

Spyri,  Heidi  . 

Hawthorne,  Tangleuood  Tales . 

Collodi,  Pinocchio . 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

PupiU 

Pupils 

t%e  45 

Untermeyer,  Donkey  of  God.  ... 

.  18 

27 

Dodge,  Hans  Brinker  . 

>7 

26 

Parson,  A  Boy’s  Eye  View  of  the  Arctic  IJ 

2S 

Burton,  ed.,  Arabian  Nights 

>4 

24 

Murkje,  Gay  Neck . 

«4 

*3 

Braun,  Lupe  Goes  to  School . 

«4 

22 

Grahame,  Wind  in  the  Willows 

14 

Kay,  Adventures  in  Geography  12 

Laming,  Man’s  Long  Climb  .  12 

Kipling,  Jungle  Book .  12 

Kingfley,  Water  Babies  . 12 


The  reading  records  of  the  17  pupils  in  the  fast  group  with 
their  intelligence  quotients  and  the  number  of  books  they 
read  are  given  in  Table  I.  M.  W.  with  an  IQ  of  104  read  25 
books.  She  was  assigned  to  the  fast  group  with  reservations 
because  of  her  number  of  word  errors  and  slow  silent-reading 
rate.  Her  reading  record  in  June  justified  the  faith  put  in  her 
ability  and  industry,  for  she  made  no  word  errors  on  the  oral¬ 
reading  test.  This  distinction  was  shared  with  her  by  six  of  her 
classmates,  three  of  whom  were  in  the  fast  group.  B.  S.  was 
also  a  border-line  assignment  in  the  fast  group.  He  read  but 
one  whole  book  during  the  year,  but  he  improved  his  record  on 
each  of  the  three  essential  measures — oral-reading  rate,  quality, 
and  silent  reading.  These  two  pupils  are  the  extremes  in  the 
numbers  of  books  read.  Three  of  these  pupils  read  fewer 
than  10  books  during  the  year.  All  of  these  pupils  improved  in 
their  mastery  of  one  or  more  of  these  essential  criteria.  The 
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pupils  were  unanimous  in  one  criterion — all  improved  their 
rates  of  oral  reading.  All  but  one  child  (D.K.)  improved  their 
measures  of  quality  as  indicated  by  word  errors  in  the  oral¬ 
reading  test.  All  but  K.  S.  improved  their  scores  in  silent  read¬ 
ing.  All  but  one  of  the  group  (K.  S.)  exceeded  the  oral-reading 
median  in  rate  for  the  middle  of  the  eighth  grade;  all  but  one 
(B.  S.)  exceeded  the  corresponding  median  for  word  errors; 

TABLE  I 


Scores  on  the  Initial  and  Final  Reading  Tests  Made  by  the 
Seventeen  Members  of  the  Fast  Group 


Pupil’s  1 

1  Initials 

Kuhlman- 

Anderson 

Intelli- 

Gray’s 

Oral  Reading 

Test! 

Chapman-Cooe 

Silent 

Test 

Number 

OF 

Books 

Quotient 

October 

June 

October 

June 

Read 

(.) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

R.  y.  (boy)« .  .  . 

«3S 

65(  8) 

S3(>) 

«4 

20 

22 

R.  H.  (girl)  .  .  . 

«3« 

S8(  2) 

39(0) 

«9 

25 

22 

J.  B.  (girl) 

127 

44(  2) 

4>(») 

22 

29 

12 

J.  M.  (girl) 

126 

4S(  3) 

«9 

22 

R.  S.  (girl)* 

119 

44(  4) 

13 

•4 

B.  K.  (boy)* 

118 

7o(  7) 

56(2) 

«3 

22 

8 

M.  H.  (girl)* 

116 

64(  8) 

59(2) 

14 

21 

•3 

M.  H.  (girl) 

116 

64(  8) 

59(2) 

'4 

21 

«3 

H.  L.  (boy)  .  . 

««S 

S9(  S) 

55(2) 

17 

28 

23 

A.  P.  (girl) 

««S 

62(  6) 

48(0) 

18 

20 

>5 

1  H.  K.  (boy)  . 

114 

68(10) 

52(2) 

18 

25 

19 

S.  F.  (girl) 

“3 

81  (  s) 

43(>) 

22 

30 

«4 

B.  S.  (boy) 

113 

7o(  8) 

46(4) 

18 

24 

1 

J.  J.  (girl) 

109 

6i(  S) 

46(0) 

16 

23 

4 

M.  W.  (girl)* 

104 

79(  7) 

58(0) 

I  1 

18 

25 

D.  K.  (girl) 

103 

6o(  2) 

56(2) 

16 

26 

II 

B.  A.  (girl)*  .  .  . 

101 

1  6i(  j) 

48(1) 

15 

18 

19 

*  Marked  uniatitfactory  in  silent  reading  in  the  October  testing, 
t  The  numbers  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  word  errors  made  in  the  test.  The 
other  number  gives  the  rate  score  in  seconds. 


and  all  of  them  exceeded  the  eighth-grade  median  in  silent 
reading. 

Another  interesting  measure  of  this  reading  is  its  effect  on 
the  accomplishment  of  the  children  who  read  the  most  books. 
The  boy  in  the  home  room  who  read  27  books  belonged  to  the 
average  group.  His  rate  on  the  Gray  reading  test  in  October 
was  98  seconds,  and  he  made  9  word  errors.  His  corresponding 
scores  in  June  were  68  seconds  and  2  word  errors.  His  Chap¬ 
man-Cook  record  improved  from  13  in  October  to  22  in  June. 
In  Table  II  are  given  the  intelligence  quotients  and  oral-  and 
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silent-reading  scores  in  October  and  in  June  of  the  1 1  pupils  in 
the  sixth-grade  home  room  who  read  20  or  more  books.  B.  M. 
who  read  23  books,  R.  H.  who  read  22  books,  and  B.  L.  who 
read  21  books  began  the  year  in  the  slow  group.  R.  H.  and 
E.  L.  who  read  2 1  books  were  in  the  average  group. 

This  record  of  the  sixth-grade’s  enthusiasm  for  reading  for 
enjoyment  was  most  surprising  when  it  was  compiled  in  tabular 


TABLE  II 

Scores  in  the  October  and  June  Testing  Made  by  the  Pupils  Who 
Read  More  than  Twenty  Books 


Numbers  of 
Books  Read 

Oral  READiNcf  | 

Silent  Reading 

October 

June 

October 

June 

(i) 

(.Z) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

27  books — 

■■■ 

R.  H.  (boy) 

1  1  I 

98(  9) 

68(2) 

>3 

22 

25  books — 

K.  S.  (girl) 

«i7 

69(10) 

54(4) 

21 

26 

M.  W.  (girl) 

104 

7‘>(  7) 

58(0) 

1  I 

22 

23  books — 

B.  M.  (girl) 

1  16 

87(12) 

50(3) 

'4 

20 

H.  L.  (girl) 

US 

S9(  S) 

51(2) 

17 

28 

22  books — 

R.  H.  (boy) 

95 

90(15) 

67(2) 

10 

1  >9 

R.  Y.  (boy) 

135 

65(  8) 

53(1) 

14 

20 

J.  M.  (girl) 

126  1 

F 

45(  3) 

«9 

21  books — 

B.  L.  (girl) 

1  10 

s 

97(16) 

53(2) 

13 

22 

E.  L.  (boy)  . 

100 

A 

82(  7) 

>5 

20 

20  books — 

R.  H.  (girl) 

13« 

F 

58(  z) 

39(0) 

19 

25 

*  Kuhlman-Anderion  Intelligence  Test. 

t  The  numbers  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  word  errors  made  on  the  test.  The 
other  number  gives  rate  Kore  In  seconds. 


form.  No  record  was  kept  of  the  books  which  were  put  upon 
the  classroom  shelf.  The  list  of  books  sampled  but  not  read  by 
these  pupils  would  be  informative,  at  least.  It  would  serve  as 
a  check  on  the  wrong  “hunches”  of  the  adults  concerned.  Two 
books,  Untermeyer’s  Donkey  of  God  and  Grahame’s  Wind  in  I 
the  Willows  were  read  by  18  and  14  of  the  children,  respec-  \ 
tively,  although  the  librarians  had  been  unable  to  interest  other 
groups  of  children  in  either  of  them,  . 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Safeguards  in  Giving  School  Aid 

SEVERAL  years  ago  an  eminent  European  who  was  visiting 
our  schools  dubbed  our  faith  in  education  our  “national 
religion,”  and  he  affirmed  that  in  no  other  country  was 
there  as  much  faith  in  education.  This  faith  was  early  evi¬ 
denced,  it  has  always  been  present,  and  it  has  constantly  grown. 
Only  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  settlements 
the  colonial  legislatures  enacted  laws  which  required  a  certain 
quantum  of  education  for  every  individual,  and  as  the  years 
have  passed,  state  educational  standards  have  been  pushed 
higher  and  higher. 

In  the  early  days  all  communities  were  compelled  to  finance 
their  schools  without  assistance  from  the  state.  Local  financing 
of  the  schools  in  those  days  did  not  result  in  an  unequal  burden  j 
for  we  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  wealth  was  not  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  urban  communities  as  it  often  is  today.  As 
state  educational  standards  were  raised,  and  as  wealth  became 
more  and  more  concentrated  in  certain  communities,  inequali¬ 
ties  in  educational  opportunities  and  in  taxation  burdens  among 
various  communities  became  pronounced.  In  an  attempt  to 
decrease  or  to  eliminate  these  inequalities,  the  states  soon  began 
to  give  financial  aid,  especially  to  communities  which  lacked  a 
sufficient  tax  base  to  support  their  schools  j  in  fact,  during  recent 
years,  the  belief  that  the  state  has  the  obligation  of  assisting  all 
communities  to  maintain  their  schools  up  to  the  minimum 
standards  established  by  the  state  has  become  almost  universal. 
This  increasing  responsibility  of  the  state  may  be  observed  from 
a  study  of  state  constitutions,  court  decisions,  and  statutes;  it  is 
shown  further  by  the  rapidly  increasing  appropriations  for 
state  aid. 

No  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  accepted  practice  of  the 
state  assisting  local  districts  in  meeting  the  educational  standards 
it  has  prescribed.  In  fact,  for  the  state  to  pursue  such  a  policy 
is  only  elemental  justice;  moreover,  the  state  must  pursue  such 
a  policy  for  its  own  perpetuity  and  progress.  It  should  be 
recognized,  however,  that  in  the  giving  of  state  aid  to  local 
districts  the  following  two  dangers  are  ever  lurking  and  must 
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be  minimized.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  danger  that  local 
communities  will  be  pauperized — that  they  will  say,  “There  is 
slight  excuse  for  our  working  to  support  our  schools,  because 
the  state  will  look  after  them  for  us.”  There  is  danger  that 
the  state  will  help  those  who  do  not  help  themselves,  as  much 
as  it  helps  those  who  do  help  themselves.  The  result  of  all  this 
is  that  local  communities  tend  to  lose  interest  in  their  schools, 
because  they  do  not  have  the  responsibility  of  supporting  them. 
In  such  circumstances,  mediocrity  throughout  the  state  is  placed 
at  a  premium.  In  the  second  place,  the  giving  of  state  aid  with¬ 
out  establishing  proper  checks  has  the  danger  of  continuing,  if 
not  of  increasing,  the  waste  of  school  funds.  Regarding  waste, 
all  that  needs  to  be  said  is  that  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  local 
funds  wasted,  without  pouring  state  funds  into  the  same  “rat 
hole.”  Waste  of  school  funds  is  always  regrettable,  because  the 
public  is  robbed,  and  the  pupils  are  cheated  of  some  of  their 
educational  patrimony. 

IT  IS  doubted  whether  most  states  have  established  sufficient 
safeguards  against  the  two  dangers  just  stated  and  espe¬ 
cially  against  the  second}  in  fact,  it  is  doubted  whether  the 
dangers  ever  have  been  recognized  generally.  Too  often,  our 
states  give  money  to  local  communities  without  making  sure 
that  the  money  will  be  spent  in  an  efficient  manner;  too  often 
they  implicitly  trust  local  school  officials  and  employees  to 
spend  these  funds  without  any  state  inspection  and  supervision. 
Too  often,  local  communities  Insist  upon  securing  state  funds, 
but  they  strenuously  object  to  any  attempt  of  the  state  to  super¬ 
vise  the  expenditure  of  the  funds;  they  want  the  money,  and 
they  want  it  without  any  “strings.” 

Although  the  state  cannot  go  too  far  in  presenting  regula¬ 
tions  which  local  districts  must  meet,  it  is  questioned  whether 
the  typical  state  has  gone  far  enough  in  establishing  those  stand¬ 
ards.  On  the  one  hand,  the  state  should  not  go  so  far  in  its 
control  and  supervision  as  to  stifle  community  initiative.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  education  is  so  important,  and  since  the 
money  of  all  of  the  people  is  being  utilized  more  and  more  for 
the  support  of  education,  the  state  should  make  certain  that  its 
money  is  expended  efficiently.  In  brief,  a  certain  amount  of 
state  supervision  and  control  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  state  aid. 
It  is  reasonable  to  urge  that  the  state  see  that  small  and 
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unnecessary  schools  be  closed  and  merged  with  other  schools, 
that  small  and  unnecessary  school  districts  be  abolished  and 
joined  with  other  school  districts,  that  transportation  routes  be 
reorganized  where  reorganization  will  permit  the  elimination 
of  one  or  more  school  buses.  It  is  within  the  responsibility  of 
the  state  to  insist  that  pupil-teacher  ratios  be  changed  when 
they  are  too  large  or  too  small,  that  co-operative  purchasing  of 
supplies  be  required  when  it  will  eliminate  waste,  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  be  revised  to  provide  for  individual  development  and 
social  improvement.  The  state  should  insist  that  all  graft  be 
eliminated,  and  that  any  other  change  be  made  which  will  secure 
a  better  type,  or  a  larger  amount,  of  education  for  the  money 

expended.  ,,,  ^  t> 

^  Ward  Cj.  Reeder 


The  Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test,  published  by  the 
Southern  California  School  Book  Depository,  Los  Angeles, 
is  designed  to  predict  the  success  w'hich  an  entering  first-grade 
pupil  will  have  in  learning  to  read.  The  test  consists  of  four 
groups  of  exercises  based  on  the  recognition  of  similarities  and 
differences  in  letters  and  combinations  of  letters.  The  test  was 
given  to  two  groups  of  children  upon  entering  the  first  grade. 
The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  these  scores  and  the  scores 
of  reading  accomplishment  of  the  same  children  five  months 
later  were  .49  and  .68.  The  manual  did  not  define  the  kind  of 
behavior  which  expresses  reading  accomplishment. 

The  reliability  of  the  reading  readiness  test  is  high,  .97.  If 
a  similar  test  of  equal  length  were  given  to  the  same  children, 
little  difference  would  be  expected  in  the  rankings  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  test  is  easily  administered  and  scored.  Each  group 
of  test  exercises  is  preceded  with  a  practice  sample  to  acquaint 
the  children  with  the  kind  of  behavior  expected  of  them. 

F.  P.  Frutchey 


ScHAAF,  William  L.  “Mathematical  Training  for  Economic  Thinking  and 
Social  Mindedness,”  Mathematics  Teacher,  XXVII  (December,  1934), 
PP-  373-79-, 

In  this  article,  the  writer  directs  attention  to  an  important  objective  of 
mathematics  teaching,  that  is,  the  development  of  quantitative  thinking.  Much 
emphasis  in  present  teaching  is  placed  on  the  manipulation  of  numbers  and 
mathematical  techniques,  but  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  meaning  of 
numbers  and  of  their  application  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Mathematics  teachers  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  concepts  involved 
in  many  economic  problems  and  their  mathematical  expressions.  The  author 
considers  the  concept  of  rate  of  change  and  the  application  of  the  calculus. 
His  plea  is  for  an  intelligent  application  of  numbers  and  wise  interpretation 
of  their  use. 

Bobbitt,  Franklin.  “Objectives  of  Education,”  School  Executives  Maga¬ 
zine,  XLIV  (December,  1934),  pp.  99-100. 

Gradually,  although  slowly,  continuity  of  right  living,  rather  than  mere 
academic  achievement  is  becoming  the  actual  objective  of  our  schools.  The 
retrenchment  of  the  widespread  academic  objectives,  coupled  with  the  general 
attitude  favoring  them,  will  necessitate  a  long-term  program  of  real  education 
and  struggle  before  detailed  programs  of  activities  constituting  the  good  life 
will  have  become  formulated  and  adopted  generally  in  our  schools. 

Levitas,  Arnold.  “Educating  Workers  in  the  U.S.S.R.,”  School  Executives 
Magazine,  XLIV  (December,  1934),  pp.  116-17. 

Russia  is  attempting  to  develop  schools  to  combine  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  industrial  training.  Classroom  work  is  combined  with  productive 
labor,  and  general  training  is  joined  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  essential 
branches  of  production  in  the  national  economy.  Descriptions  of  the  factory 
apprentice  school,  the  polytechnical  school,  the  institute  of  scientific  research, 
and  programs  for  educating  adults  are  given. 

Russell,  William  F.  “Report  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College  for  the 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1934,”  Teachers  College  Record,  XXXV'l  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1934),  pp.  181-206. 

Problems  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  which  have  been 
studied  by  the  faculty  of  the  past  several  years,  are  presented  and  discussed  in 
a  readable  presentation.  Problems  including  those  of  duplication,  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  new  departmental  organization,  unification,  meeting  the  needs 
of  all  students,  advisement,  and  differentiation  of  types  of  students  were 
the  major  ones  considered.  A  two-dimensional  plan  of  organization  was 
set  up  dividing  the  College  into  five  divisions,  on  the  one  hand,  according  to 
the  kind  of  professional  work  which  the  student  is  preparing  to  do,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  unrelated  to  the  five  divisions,  the  setting  up  of  a  number  of 
“areas  of  influence”  for  giving  guidance  to  students  to  see  that  their  indi- 
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vidual  needs  and  interests  are  cared  for.  Professors  in  these  areas  of  influence 
serve  to  recommend  special  opportunities  and  exemptions  and  to  assist  in  the 
choice  of  educational  programs  for  individual  students.  A  small  advanced 
school  of  education  is  recommended  to  aid  in  the  development  of  outstanding 
students.  The  report  is  an  interesting  study  in  college  administration. 

Rugc,  Harold.  “After  Three  Decades  of  Scientific  Method  in  Education,” 
Teachers  College  Record,  XXXVI  (November,  1934),  pp.  1 1 1-22. 

Weaknesses  in  attempts  at  scientific  method  in  education  have  been  the 
use  of  unsound  assumptions,  the  lack  of  primary  concepts  in  the  contributory 
sciences,  the  neglect  of  well-established  basic  concepts  in  the  contributory 
sciences,  emphasis  upon  quantitative  tabulation  and  measurement,  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  human  nature  as  mechanism  rather  than  organism,  and  undue 
emphasis  upon  reliability  of  facts  with  insufficient  emphasis  upon  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Education  is  as  yet  essentially  an  art  and  a  technology.  Scientific  workers 
in  education  must  critically  reconsider  the  primary  foundations  of  their  tech¬ 
nology  in  light  of  the  new  primary  concepts  which  have  been  established  from 
the  contributory  sciences.  Illustrations  are  presented  to  support  each  of  the 
points  mentioned. 

Campsen,  Herman  M.,  Jr.,  and  Kronick,  Jacob  E.  “The  Relation  of  Fail¬ 
ure  in  Chemistry  to  Reading,”  High  Points,  XVI  (December,  1934),  pp. 
12-16. 

Much  formal  education  is  designed  to  take  place  through  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  get  ideas  from  the  printed  page.  The  writers  selected  a  group  of 
boys  who  had  failed  first-term  chemistry  and  another  group  of  boys  who  had 
passed  first-term  chemistry  with  at  least  a  fairly  high  mark — above  85  per 
cent.  They  found  that  the  boys  in  the  first  group  were  poor  readers  and 
that  the  boys  in  the  second  group  were  good  readers. 

Although  poor  reading  often  is  due  to  bad  reading  habits  and  appropriate 
remedial  exercises  are  effective  in  developing  efficient  reading  habits,  there 
still  remains  the  problem  about  what  the  textbook  writer  can  do,  and  what  the 
teacher  can  do  to  help  pupils  get  ideas  from  reading  materials.  Can  the  ideas 
in  the  textbooks  be  presented  more  simply,  more  clearly,  more  intimately  with 
children’s  experiences?  Can  teachers  write  their  own  supplementary  materials 
to  explain  the  idea  using  an  abundance  of  illustrations?  Can  they  get  the 
ideas  across  in  other  ways  besides  through  printed  materials.  Children  differ 
in  the  ways  by  which  they  learn.  In  other  words,  our  attention  should  not 
be  only  on  what  the  child  should  do  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  but  also  on  what 
we  can  do  in  providing  an  environment  conducive  to  learning  for  each  child. 

In  Paper  Covers 

National  Education  Association.  “Education  for  Character”:  Part  I,  “The 
Social  and  Psychological  Background”;  Part  II,  “Improving  the  School 
Program.”  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  XII 
(March  and  May,  1934)  pp.  43-79>  83-142. 

In  these  companion  bulletins  the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  assembles  and  organizes  the  literature  on  character  educa- 
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tion.  In  the  first  bulletin,  the  psychological  and  social  factors  Involved  In  the 
development  of  character  are  analyzed  and  from  them  a  set  of  principles  of 
character  formation  are  derived.  In  the  second  bulletin  are  presented  In 
considerable  detail  the  objectives  of  character-building  programs,  the  tech¬ 
niques  for  using  the  curriculum.  Individual  guidance,  and  school  and  class 
administration  as  factors  In  the  program.  The  material  Is  well  organized  and 
of  unusual  practical  value  to  teachers  and  officers  of  school  systems  who  are 
interested  In  Intensively  studying  their  character-forming  objectives  and 
processes. 

W.  W.  Charters 

National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Secondary-School 
Principals.  “The  Tercentenary  Celebration,”  Bulletin  of  the  Defartment 
of  Secondary  School  Princifals  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
May,  1934.  40  pp.  (Bulletin  No.  52) 

The  principal  subjects  dealt  with  In  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  are:  the 
February,  1935,  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of 
Secondary  Education  In  America.  The  latter  provides  the  general  theme  for 
the  program  of  the  meeting,  which  lists  several  historical  addresses  on  various 
aspects  of  secondary  education  In  this  country.  The  celebration  receives 
further  treatment  through  a  statement  of  Its  purposes,  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  Its  publicity  committee,  suggestions  for  participation  by  local  high  schools, 
and  a  brief  annotated  bibliography  for  those  Interested  In  It.  There  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  both  contributors  and  editor. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Krueger,  Levi  McKinley.  A  Brief  Summary 
of  Literature  on  Leadershif.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indiana  University, 
1933.  80  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Education,  Vol.  IX) 

These  authors  have  reviewed  the  literature  on  leadership  from  Plato’s 
RepMic  through  Machiavelli’s  The  Prince  to  the  researches  of  the  past 
decade.  They  have  read  this  mass  of  material,  have  organized  and  summarized 
it,  and  have  brought  together  in  a  final  summary  chapter  the  outstanding 
generalizations  that  they  have  been  able  to  discover.  The  major  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  include:  Studies  in  Genius  and  Eminence,  Types  of  Leaders,  Traits 
of  Leaders,  Control  Techniques  Used  by  Leaders,  Theories  of  Leadership, 
and  Leadership  Training.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  reviewer  no  more  com¬ 
prehensive  appraisal  of  the  literature  on  leadership  has  yet  been  made,  and  all 
psychologists,  sociologists,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  topic  of  leader¬ 
ship  will  find  this  a  most  valuable  guide  In  their  work. 

W.  H.  Cowley 

California  State  Department  of  Education.  Selection  and  Distribution 
of  Sufflementary  and  Library  Books  in  California  Counties.  Sacramento, 
California:  State  Department  of  Education,  1934.  ix-l-32  pp.  (State 
Department  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  10) 

The  present  status  of  county  library  service  in  California  and  some  of 
the  major  problems  of  such  a  service  are  considered  in  Part  I  of  this  bulletin. 
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The  California  Legislature  enacted  a  law  providing  for  county  library  service 
to  rural  schools;  since  then  46  counties  in  the  state  have  organized  library 
systems,  serving  the  twenty-three  hundred  elementary-school  districts.  This 
service  provides  an  average  of  iz  books  per  pupil  and  makes  available  supple¬ 
mentary  maps,  globes,  and  charts.  Thus  the  schools  have  access  to  more  library 
material  than  could  be  purchased  for  an  equal  expenditure  by  an  individual 
school  library.  The  modern  philosophy  of  education  imparts  a  new  significance 
to  the  library,  and  the  furnishing  of  general  reading  books  to  schools  has 
become  common  practice;  but  the  amounts  budgeted  by  school  districts  for 
county  library  service  have  decreased  approximately  $10  per  teacher  unit 
during  the  last  four  years.  A  uniform  procedure  among  the  counties  is  needed 
relative  to  overhead  expenses;  they  are  a  legitimate  and  necessary  charge. 
The  amount  to  be  charged  for  such  expenses  should  be  determined  by  cost 
accounting. 

The  selection  of  supplementary  textbooks  and  library  materials  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  Part  II,  together  with  suggested  procedures  for  the  evaluation  and 
adoption  of  such  materials,  on  the  basis  of  reports  made  to  the  county  boards 
of  education.  The  plan  summarized  in  the  study  is  for  a  four-year  period. 

Nancy  J.  Mason 

Bestor,  Arthur  Eugene.  Chautauqua  Publications:  an  Historical  and 
Bibliografhicd  Guide.  Chautauqua,  New  York:  Chautauqua  Press,  1934. 

^7  PP;  .  .  . 

This  publication  gives  to  us  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  organization 
and  purposes  of  Chautauqua  Institute  since  its  beginning  in  1874.  It  also 
lists  those  books  and  other  publications  used  in  its  courses  whether  bearing  the 
Chautauqua  imprint  or  not.  The  historical  sketch  is  of  interest  showing 
plainly  its  influence  and  eflfect  on  education.  One  would  expect  to  find  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  materials  to  be  used  in  adult  education  in  the  chrono¬ 
logical  list  of  used  sources. 

Ruth  Seecer 

Anderson,  Irving,  and  Crosland,  H.  R.  The  Efects  of  Eye  Dominance  on 
^'Range  of  Attention"  Scores.  1934.  24  pp.  (University  of  Oregon  Publi¬ 
cations,  Studies  in  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  Bulletin  4) 

Anderson,  Irving,  and  Crosland,  H.  R.  “The  Effect  of  Handedness  on 
“Range  of  Attention."  1934.  16  pp.  (University  of  Oregon  Publications, 
Studies  in  Psychology,  Vol.  i.  Bulletin  5) 

Anderson,  Irving,  and  Crosland,  H.  R.  The  Effects  of  Combinations  of 
Handedness  and  Eyedness  on  Letter-Position,  “Range  of  Attention"  Scores. 
Eugene,  Oregon:  University  of  Oregon,  1934.  48  pp.  (University  of 
Oregon  Publications,  Studies  in  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  BuUetin  6) 

The  studies  reported  in  these  three  bulletins  belong  to  a  series  of  six  studies 
dealing  with  experimentation  upon  range  of  attention  as  measured  by  a  tachis- 
toscopic,  short-exposure  technique,  the  first  three  of  which  were  reported  in 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  General  Psychology  (June,  1933), 
the  Journal  of  Exferimentd  Psychology  (June,  1933),  and  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology  (October,  1933).  The  study  of  the  cff^ect  of  handedness 
on  the  range  of  attention  showed  significantly  large  difi^erences  between  right- 
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and  left-handed  subjects.  These  differences  were  smaller  however,  than  those 
between  conditions  of  eye-dominance.  The  conclusion  of  the  series  is  that  the 
left-eyed  subject  tends  to  be  superior  to  the  right-eyed  one;  and  the  left- 
handed  subject  is  consistently  superior  to  the  right-eyed,  right-handed  one. 
The  basic  order  of  efficiency  on  this  particular  “range  of  attention”  test  is: 
left-handed  and  left-eyed;  right-handed,  left-eyed;  left-handed  and  right¬ 
eyed;  and  right-handed  and  right-eyed,  respectively. 

Roger  M.  Bellows 

National  Education  Association.  Critical  Problems  in  School  Administra¬ 
tion.  Washington:  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  1934.  383  pp.  (Twelfth  Yearbook  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence) 

The  yearbook  is  divided  into  two  main  sections:  first,  the  nine  chapters 
dealing  with  the  general  problems  of  school  administration;  second,  the  official 
records,  including  the  secretary’s  report  and  the  list  of  members.  The  year¬ 
book  first  presents  a  discussion  of  the  structure  of  government  and  its  effect 
on  the  administration  of  the  schools,  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  scope  of 
education  and  the  local  unit  of  administration.  Chapter  three  is  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  whole  question  of  financial  support  of  public  education. 
This  is  followed  by  chapters  on  lay  control  of  public  schools,  professional  ad¬ 
ministration,  efficiency  in  school  management,  and  a  chapter  dealing  with 
teacher  participation  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  administrative  poli¬ 
cies.  The  two  final  chapters,  on  economy  in  administration  and  educational 
interpretation,  while  suggested  by  the  present  emergency  in  education,  are 
dealt  with  as  problems  of  more  or  less  permanent  and  continuous  interest.  The 
yearbook  is  one  of  the  best  in  recent  years  and  presents  each  topic  in  a  most 
thorough  and  interesting  manner.  The  emphasis  upon  fundamental  principles 
is  to  be  commended. 

William  E.  Arnold 


Books  to  Read 

Spencer,  Mary  Elisabeth.  Health  Education  for  Teachers.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1933.  viii-j-ii8  pp.  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  589) 
Although  teachers’  colleges  and  normal  schools  have  made  real  progress 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  their  programs  of  school  health  and  health  educa¬ 
tion,  yet  a  survey  of  the  practices  in  health  education  and  in  health  service 
of  these  institutions  indicates  that  this  phase  of  teacher  training  has  in  the 
main  been  rather  neglected.  One-seventh  still  do  not  require  a  health  exam¬ 
ination  of  students  in  training.  Less  than  one-fourth  require  correction  of 
remedial  defects  for  graduation  or  for  placement.  Mental  health  is  given 
slight  attention.  There  was  little  evidence  of  direct  attempts  to  train  teachers 
for  the  teaching  of  health,  either  through  methods  courses  or  through  practice¬ 
teaching  opportunities.  Little  co-ordination  was  found  between  the  college 
and  the  practice  school  in  the  matter  of  health  education. 

These  findings  came  from  a  survey  of  the  present-day  programs  in  health 
education  for  teachers  in  44  normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges.  Twenty- 
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one  of  these  institutions  were  visited  personally.  A  check  list  used  for  institu¬ 
tions  not  visited  was  set  up  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  specialists,  and  the 
findings  were  evaluated  against  1 17  standards  for  such  a  program.  The  author 
recommends  a  reorganization  of  the  subject-matter  into  one  or  two  professional 
courses  to  give  the  teacher  a  larger  or  more  adequate  preparation  for  her 
school  health  work  and  closer  co-ordination  of  the  college  and  training  school 
in  this  area.  A  number  of  problems  for  which  there  is  needed  research  are 
listed. 

Earl  W.  Anderson 

The  Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Information.  Buffalo,  New  York:  Frontier 
Press,  1934.  2174  pp. 

A  revision  of  this  reference  tool,  the  value  of  which  has  been  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  past  usage,  is  always  welcome.  One  ordinarily  hesitates  to  recommend 
a  one-volume  encyclopedia;  however,  the  Lincoln  Library  is  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  The  main  points  of  revision  are  more  plates,  the  addition 
of  the  latest  available  statistics,  the  changes  necessitated  by  recent  events  or  by 
recently  acquired  knowledge  throwing  new  light  on  old  happenings.  Recent 
economic  changes  and  trends,  as  is  right  and  natural,  hold  a  prominent  place. 
The  splendid  organization  which  follows  a  logical,  well-established  plan 
together  with  an  excellent  general  index  makes  the  location  of  desired  infor¬ 
mation  quick  and  easy.  The  information  seems  accurate  and  reliable.  The 
excellent  plates,  clear  type,  and  well-planned  tables  make  its  use  a  pleasure. 

The  volume  is  organized  into  the  following  main  divisions:  the  English 
language,  literature,  history,  geography  and  travel,  science,  mathematics,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  useful  arts,  government  and  politics,  fine  arts,  education,  biography, 
and  miscellany.  Under  these  headings  a  vast  amount  of  information  has  been 
included  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  interesting  manner.  Bibliographies  at  the 
end  of  each  section  serve  as  guides  for  further  information  if  such  is  desired. 

All  in  all,  this  volume  should  be  of  great  aid  as  a  quick,  ready  reference 
tool  in  any  library.  Perhaps  its  greatest  usefulness  will  be  in  homes,  particu¬ 
larly  those  homes  whose  financial  conditions  prohibit  purchase  of  many  books. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  probably  the  best  publication  available. 

Ruth  E.  Seeger 

Pruett,  Haskell.  School  Plant  Requirements  for  Standardized  Elementary 
and  Accredited  High  Schools.  Nashville,  Tennessee:  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  1934.  ixii-|-202  pp.  (George  Peabody  Contribution 
to  Education,  No.  128) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  the  school-plant  requirements 
made  by  the  state  for  standardizing  rural  and  elementary  schools  and  accredit¬ 
ing  high  schools.  The  analyses  include  a  statement  of  the  standards,  what 
values  are  assigned  to  them,  what  is  done  about  them,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  standardizing  and  accrediting  agencies  and  other  divisions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  having  functions  pertaining  to  the  school  plant. 

It  was  found  that  35  states  have  provisions  for  rural-school  and  elemen¬ 
tary-school  standardization,  with  the  number  of  items  affecting  the  school 
plant  ranging  from  27  in  Pennsylvania  to  248  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  found 
that  all  states  except  Nevada  have  high-school  accrediting  agencies  with  the 
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number  of  items  in  the  high-school  standards  affecting  the  school  plant 
ranging  from  8  in  Virginia  to  530  in  Pennsylvania. 

Case  studies  were  made  of  770  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  in  Okla¬ 
homa  to  ascertain  the  relationship  between  the  standards  for  rural  and  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  the  extent  to  which  those  relating  to  the  school  plant  were 
actually  carried  out.  Based  on  these,  he  found  little  correlation  between  the 
factors  involved.  One  of  the  significant  facts  which  the  study  brings  out  is 
the  importance  which  the  school  plant  occupies  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  developed  the  various  standards  as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
items  in  these  standards  which  pertain  to  the  school  plant. 

T.  C.  Holy 
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Teaching  Opportunities  in  1934 

[Continued  from  fage  35] 

Often  the  minor  field  or  fields  of  preparation  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  fields  in  which  a  graduate  is  prepared  to  teach 
are  factors  in  obtaining  positions.  Thus,  a  person  who  majors 
in  English  may  secure  a  position  primarily  because  he  has 
minors  in  combinations  of  other  subjects  which  are  in  demand. 
These  influences  upon  employment,  coupled  with  practices  of 
employing  only  home-town  teachers  regardless  of  the  major 
training,  may  affect  placement  of  majors  so  as  to  make  any 
conclusions  as  to  opportunity  of  little  worth  especially  if  there 
are  few  majors  in  that  field. 

The  general  outlook  for  1935  is  somewhat  better  than  in 
1934,  even  though  the  salary  situation  in  Ohio  is  not  promising. 
There  probably  will  be  increases  in  opportunities  for  placement, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities.  Low  salaries  will  further  the 
movement  from  teaching  into  other  occupations,  especially  if 
general  conditions  continue  to  improve.  The  graduates  of 
1935  will  have  competition  from  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  number  of  unemployed  graduates  of  former  years  that 
faced  the  graduates  of  1934.  ivoi.  xiv,  No.  2] 


NEW  TESTS  ^ 


ONE  of  the  problems  in  measuring  English  usage  is  to  de¬ 
velop  an  economical  method  of  obtaining  evidence  of 
children’s  use  of  the  English  language.  This  practicable  method 
should  yield  a  good  index  of  what  would  be  found  if  we 
observed  children  and  recorded  their  oral  and  written  English 
usage  in  a  variety  of  situations.  The  purpose  in  constructing 
the  Rinsland-Beck  Natural  Test  of  English  Usage  was  to 
develop  a  method  for  recording  the  behavior  of  children  which 
when  evaluated  would  serve  as  an  index  of  correct  English 
usage.  Evidence  of  correct  English  usage  was  defined  as  the 
number  of  errors  in  written  composition.  Although  this  defini¬ 
tion  does  not  include  other  written  English  expression  nor  any 
oral  expression,  it  serves  as  a  partial  basis  against  which  to 
check  the  more  practicable  test.  The  coefficient  of  correlation 
between  the  number  of  all  errors  of  English  usage  per  lOO 
running  words  of  students’  composition  and  the  total  scores  of 
the  same  students  on  the  test  is  — .73.  The  students  who  made 
the  least  number  of  errors  per  ICXD  running  words  of  composi¬ 
tion  tended  to  make  the  highest  total  scores  on  the  test. 

There  are  three  parts  of  the  test,  one  on  mechanics,  one  on 
grammar,  and  one  on  rhetoric.  Each  part  is  published  sepa¬ 
rately  in  two  forms  by  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  The  coefficient  of  reliability  of  the 
whole  test  is  high,  .97.  For  the  separate  parts  the  coefficients 
of  reliability  are  .86,  .91,  and  .83,  respectively.  These  reliabil¬ 
ities  were  obtained  when  students  were  permitted  to  finish  the 
tests,  in  other  words  when  no  time  limit  was  placed  on  the  test. 
The  reliability  also  is  reported  in  the  manual  in  terms  of  the 
standard  error  of  test  score.  Teachers  of  English  will  find  this 
test  an  improvement  over  many  tests  of  English  usage. 

CONSIDERABLE  attention  is  being  paid  at  the  present  time  to 
the  adjustment  of  individuals  to  their  environment.  Some 
instruments  have  been  developed  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  children’s  adjustment  in  various  situations.  The 
Adjustment  Inventory  by  Hugh  M.  Bell,  published  by  the 
Stanford  University  Press,  is  designed  to  obtain  a  measure  of 
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four  types  of  adjustment,  home,  health,  social,  and  emotional 
adjustment.  The  method  is  similar  to  that  used  in  other  instru¬ 
ments.  About  135  questions  are  presented.  Each  child  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  answer  each  question  by  marking  the  word  “Yes,” 
“No,”  or  the  Four  scoring  keys  are  provided,  one  for 
each  of  the  four  types  of  adjustment.  The  reactions  of  the 
children  can  be  accurately  scored  in  three  minutes. 

The  Inventory  was  validated  by  four  methods.  First,  the 
questions  for  each  of  the  four  sections  were  chosen  on  the  degree 
to  which  they  differentiated  between  the  upper  and  lower  15 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  answered  the  questions.  Second, 
the  results  of  the  different  sections  were  checked  during  inter¬ 
views  with  college  students  over  a  two-year  period.  Third,  the 
scores  on  the  sections  Social  Adjustment  and  Emotional  Ad¬ 
justment  and  on  the  Inventory  as  a  whole  were  correlated  with 
the  scores  on  other  tests  designed  for  a  similar  purpose.  Fourth, 
the  Inventory  was  validated  on  the  degree  to  which  it  differ¬ 
entiated  between  “very  well”  and  “very  poorly”  adjusted 
groups  of  students  selected  by  counselors  and  school  administra¬ 
tors.  No  evidence  is  given  that  the  answers  children  give  to 
the  questions  check  with  the  conclusions  observers  would  draw 
after  watching  the  children  over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a 
variety  of  situations  and  recording  their  behavior. 

The  reliability  of  the  four  sections  and  of  the  Inventory  as 
a  whole  was  found  by  correlating  the  scores  on  the  odd-even 
questions  and  using  the  Spearman-Brown  prophecy  formula. 
Coefficients  of  reliability  ranged  from  .80  to  .89  in  the  four 
sections.  On  the  total  score  of  the  Inventory  the  reliability  was 
.93.  The  probable  errors  of  measurement  are  also  given  for 
boys  and  for  girls  in  high  school  and  in  college.  Norms  have 
been  derived  on  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  by  giving  the 
question  list  to  boys  and  girls  in  high  school  and  college. 

One  of  the  problems  with  devices  of  this  kind  is  to  obtain 
the  desirable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  children  while  answer¬ 
ing  the  questions.  The  directions  are  short  but  appear  to  be  to 
the  point  and  helpful  in  this  respect.  Guidance  and  personnel 
officers  will  be  interested  in  the  Adjustment  Inventory. 

F.  P.  Frutchey 


